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ABOUT THE MaO^LES 

This module is one of four competency-based modules pr-bduced for use wit-h 
in-service teacher education programs in the area of ponsumers' education. The 
principal, p.urpose pf the modules is to assist curriculum leaders'and teachers vi'ith the 
planning, deve.topment, implementation .and evaluation of a mglti-disciplinary 
consumers' Education school program. While the modules- dp not comprise a 
complete in-service program, they, provide a substantial foundation for both 
elementary am^ secondary teachers. • ' - . ' 

^ Module *1 provides an . orierftation to this program area, and pres^fits a 
generalized curriculum framework ^for the shaping of Jnstrti^ion and curricula 
outcomes. . . ' • , ^ ' 

^ ^Module 2 presents' a conceptual franoework drawing on major consumer and 
economic concepts and economic generalizations whic^ help comprise a core of 
competencies for ^e coasumer educator. These concepts and .generalizations 
provide the basis for cifrriculum building. ^ - *^ • 

« Module 3 provides b set of .experiences desigaed to hejp teachers relate the 
above*gonceptual frameVvork to existing traditional school subjects. Several exercises 
are provided to help 'the teacher integrate the above concepts and generalizations 
into'an existing curricuJujTJ. , ^ 

lyipdule 4 provides- experieaces that will enable teachers to improve their 
techniques tor* the evaluation of student performance iW consumers' education. 
Procedures for program evaluation acfe'also outlhfied. 

Each of ,the abov^odules is a ^elt-gontained product intended for teachers to 
complete at their rate. ^One or all four modulesSpaa be used to improve 
pomijejen'cy in a given area. Each-tnodure contains,^ Tewninat Performance 
Objecti\(e-a competency each teacher should ^acquire upon completion of the 
module.^ Enabling "Objectives comprise subcofnpetencies teachers should achieve as 
they proceed through the module. Enabling'Elements contain instructional content 
designer)' to help th^. tgacher meet the Enabliag Objective. Pre- and post-tests are 
provided to help the teacher .determine, whether the EnabMng Qbjective hais been 
mastered' or where acjditionaL revievv is necessary. At ,the conclusion of the module a 
fplloW'Up activity is suggested. ' ^ , * 

We sincerely, hope that ^beyond creating -basic teacher competencies in 
Consumers' Education, these modules stimulate a^.strong interest and enthusiasm in 
this vitally important field. / * ^ ^ ^ ... . , 



RATIONALE 

Throughout the past decade there has been a trennendous growth of interest and 
activity in the areas of consunners' education, vocational and career education, 
econonnic education, and citizenship education. This nnodule was developed to, 
provide a short introduction to the/iatufe and status of consumers' education. In 
.addition, users of this module will be introduced to^ifferent views and approaches 
to consumers' education with an emphasis on those^alTties which characterize a 
"competent consumer/' Finally, this module presenfs a multi-disciplinary curricu- 
lum framework for the organization and implementatioo of a consumers' education 
program in grades K through adult. ' ; 

TERMINAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 

The teacher will* be able to describe in- writing one's own: (1) Concept of 
consumers' education, (2) Rationale for teaching consumers' education, and (3) Plan 
for implementing'consumers' edgcatlon. a. 



ENABLING OBJECTIVES 

I. The teacher will be 'able to give reasons for the inclusion. of Consumers' 

Education in the curriculum. 
II. The teather^will be* able to list at least three characteristics of a competent 
^ consumer, define £;onsumers' .Education, arid show how it can be iategrated. 
with several disciplines. ' ^ ^ *. 

ML The teacher will be able to develop*at least three teaching 'istrategies for 
Consumers' Education using the processes of critical thinking, value^^clarifi- 
cation' and problem solving. 



PRE-ASSESSMENT 



The teacher should complete the pre-assessment instrument before starting th'e 
hiodule. The pre-assessment relates to the knowledge base that is hecessary to the- 
terminal competency of the module. Osers. completing the pre-assessment with 100% 
accuracy should then consider themselves competent in this introductory material. 
Users not completing the pre-assessment with T00% accuracy should turn to page 4 
to .determine which enabling elements of the module yyarrant f urther study. 
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: — 1_ 1. The best way to teach Consumers' Education is through a 

' , required course at the 12th grade level. / 

• * 

— I 2. The principal purpose of Consumers' Education is to instruct 

students to^get the best buy when shopping. 

1 3. Traditionally, teachers have had»an inadequate academic back- 
ground in Consumers' Education. * ^ 

L 4. Adults in the age group of 18-24 generally have a good 

f knowledge of the use of credit. • 

_ — : 5. More than 50% of the states in this country have legislation 

^ ^ mandating Cj^mers' Educltion programs. 

6. In 1975 former President Ford recogniz-ed a fifth Consumers' right. Which of 
the following was established by him? 

A) Right to Safmy * ' - 

6) R ight to Consumers' Education 

C) Right to Choose ' ' • , ; ^ 

D) flight to Be Heard / - ' ' 

E) Right to' Be Informed; 

■ ■ ■ • 



7. Which of the following organizations doe^HQtsgejuffcally relate to Consumers' 
^ ' Education? - ' • * ^ ^ 

A) Consumers' Union . . ^ . . - ^ 

- ^^•BfLv.Joint Council on Economic £duc^ion - . ^ 

'^^:f^B^^au of Consumer Fraud ' ; 

D) Office of Consumers' Education • . ^ ^ . . 

E) Office 6f Consumer Affairs ' ' „ • 



8. V\Aiich of the following is a characteristic of a competent consumer? 
,A) Buys only advertised items - . 

B) Buys regardless of warranty offered ^ . ' 

Q) Buys using the easiest credit terms ' ' \ 

D) Buys after alternatives have been considered \ 

E) . All of the above ^ I 

9. Accor^'ng to the-Office of C9nsumers' Education and others, which of the 
^ following is appropriate.forjnclusion in a Consumers' Education Program? 

A) Vocational Interest * . 

B) Family Financial Planning < * ' 

C) Critical Thin1<ing 

D) Interest Ratio Calculation 

E) All of'the above 

10. All of the following responses are important elements of values clarification 
except: 

A) 'Teaching about valuer 

B) • Examining clarifying responses 

C) Teaching values 

D) Considering consequences of choices 

J1. The approach to teaching and learning which emphasizes students supporting 
^their own hypotheses with. evidence or reasons is called: 

A) Analytic- logic ' . ' 

B) Scientific Inquiry - ^ ^ > 

C) Springboard learning , ^ ' * ^ 

D) Brainstorming ^ ' 

12. Which of the following is not a likely example of a springboard activity? 

A) Using a cartoon to introduce a lesson in Consumers' Education * 
^ ^ B) Using a newspaper clipping to begin a discussion on inflation 

C) Showing a picture of an old 44 pistol to stimulate a discussion on the Old 
West ^ . 

' D) Grading a post test in Consumers' Education 

13. Which of the foNowing is-an example of affective learning? 
' A) Lecturing on the history of Consumers' Education 

B) Having students answer tne questions at" the end of Chapter 11 of' a 
' Consumers' Education textbook ^ 

C) Having students express their feelings on why they purchase hot cars 

D) Teaching students about effective practices -when making purchases in the 
m^rketpface 

14. Which of the following teacher characteristics does not typify problem solving 
instruction? • , 

A) Sticks to a tried and true method 

B) Asks controversial questions and calls attention to disturbing data 

C) Has students explore alternative solutions 

D) Has students act on their'decisions 



ENABLII^G ELEMENT I 

i 

Importance of Consumes' Education 

, As a program area; Consumers'. Education is important at three leveis-the 
personal level, the economic community level, and the national level. 

At the personal level, the student as consumer and citizen should be familiar 
with both the mechanics of the marketplace and his rights and responslbiUties in the 
economic arena. These ^elements promote 'self-reliance leading to wise and active 
consumer decision-makers. 

This '.program is alscJ important to the economic community because it 
• promotes an understanding of the relationship between that community and the 
larger American society ^nd the individual consumer. Such a^program ericouragesa 
critical analysis^ of the American economic system and other "economic systems but 
supports the basic t'enets on which the former is based. ' ' ^ 

Finally, Consumers' Education is important at the national" level because it 
promotes_good citizenship by helping students -better understand their personal 
dedsions and thfeir impact on the total economic system. Wiser purchase decisions 
by consumers causes producers to- be more competitive. Greater competition 
promotes economic efficiency which leads to reduced prices for goods and services. 
Such practices improve the general level of citizen economic literacy designed to 
ir?iprove the operatfoa of the total economic and social system. ' ' 

Definition of Consumers' Education , ' 

According to the recently created Office of C'onsumers'^ducation, consumers' 
education includes, but is not. limited to, such areas as basic economics of the 
marketplace; legal rights, redtess, and consumer laws; financial management and 
credit; energy use arid public utilities; major purchases,.such as food,' housing," and 
insurance; special ^aroblems, such as advertising and product • safety; federal 
assistance; and con^rrter representation. , y- ' . 

The Office of Consumer Affairs has identified the purposes of consu'mers' 
education in .the following manner: • .• 

V # 

The purposes of consumers' educatTon are to help each s^dent evolve his ' ' 
own value system, develop a soUnd decision-making procedure based upon 
ItTs values, evaluate alternatives in the marketplace-and get the best buys for 
his money, understand^his rights and responsibilities as a consufner in our 
o society, and fulfill his ro|fi in directing a free enterprise system.. 

For the American economy to continue :to be successfbl economically literate 
consumers are needed. Equally as important, the,consumer must understand the 
entire scope and function of the economic system in. which tie. or she Hves,,^ 

Consumers who know how to deal effectivejy with a mixed free enterprise 
emnomy will have a greater appreciation for the American economic system as it 
exms today. People'who visualize themselves making headway in terms of improved 
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levels of living are more higlily motivated to participate in and be proponents of the 
system than those who believe the system is against them'. To accomplish the above 
purposes, many state legislatures, including Florida, Oklahoma, Illinois, and Ohio, 
have 'mandated consumer and'ecbnomic education as s\ate curriculum requirements. 

Traditionally, consumers'^ education^ has been reflected in the curriculum 
through courses in social studies, business education, or home economics offered at 
the ll^Kor 12th grade. This'approach- has not proved to be an effective means for 
reaching^he majority of ouY school students. As a result, the abov^mention'ed states 
have mandated multi-disciplinary K-12 prbgrams rather than separate course for 
students in cpnsum^' education. 

* » 

Need for Consumers' Education _ , ^ * 

. The educators of America's youth and consum^ have a challenging and 
important responsibility to uphoid. Th^ must fnstructfrudents about an American 
economy of increasin^bomplexity, an- economy whose "citizens are constantly 
V::onfronteeh by the nee|H>y "of making numerous persojia! and "societal decisions 
which are economic in>9<Mpe. - ■ , i , 

Virginia Knauer has illustrated quite convincingly the economic significance of 
these decisions: - . ' 4 ' - 



1^ 



With the teenage population spending an -estVriatecl $25^iB|ion per year, 
with 25 percent of those between 18 and 24 alr eady over fflftended 1/1 their* 
use o^ credit and with 55 percent of high school gra2rtlafe^<3qt -going on to 
colfege and therefore facing'^the responsibilities- of job and i^yrfly^tRtprtly 
after graduation, young people~cannot realistically deny the relevajpJe of 
consumer course work to their everyday lives. \ ^ 



Students exert a strong influence^ on, our economy each, day w^h" their 
consumer votes.* It js imperative that teachers of consumeYs' education be eqViipped 
to provide students with experiences that' will lead to the development of.s? 
Choice-makin^^erocesses. These processes involve more' than ^'ust ^determining the^ 
'^est",buy. Student's^must decide whether ^hey. need or want >hat product an^ how; ^ 
much th^y are willing to sacrifice for that flecision (see illustratiprt' 1). • \ 
'.Teachers and students have been traditionally \on'sumer' and^eeonon>jc 
^illiterates. In fhe'^"Natural Survey on the Americaa Economic Svjstem" conducted 
' by the Adver^sin^ Council in 1974 it was found ^hat most qH||^s were unable to 
"Beffne^the economic functions of consumers, . labor, business, my^stors, , and^ 
advertisers in our free enterprise. system'/ Similar findings point out thatiew teacfi'ers 
in elementary an^ secondary schools-h'ave a strong college backgrojjnd in economics, 
consumer affaifs, consumer finance and- consumer economics. Only a snrialT 
percentage of students in the country ever get organized, high C|uahty ihstructi^ in ' 
economics and consumer education. As a result. ^udents have not been properly 
trained in consumers' education, AlthjDugh some progress has'been made in a fe\Jfc 
school systems, a much more extensive effort is nece,ssary if we are to achiev^the 
goals of Consumers' Education. ■ * . 4^ * 

Jhere are a numljer of ejements contributing to a comprehensive program of 
Consumers' ^ucation. The most cr^ical of these is an enthusiastic; competent and 
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dedicated teacher. Th? teacher may be specialized in any of several disciplines and 
nnay have considerable or little experience and may have responsibilities to stQdents 
^'^t any age or grade level. Curriculum and staff development are inherent in the roles 
' and responsibilities of teachers of consumers'-and economic education. 

The actual costs to our society and econQpny of inadequate consumers' 
education through ignoring it or providing superficial, low quality programs are 
extremely high. The prospective benefits of 3 viable comprehensive, high quality^ 
program could be very high also. Accprding to Joseph Uhl, "many people consider 
consumption a liatural process for which they are theit own best experts" and they 
continue to spend money they do not have to buy things they do not need to 
impress people they do not like. 
. ^ , Today, students ^r^ making important consumer decisions very early in their 
lives. Many students a^'e considering loans for such things as cars,, motorc^les/ 
college education, and housing. They need to be well infornued before they make 
those, critical decisions. 

; 

\ 




^Therefore, it is up to all of us as consumer educators and as consumers ourselves 
to ^pen new avenues for learning to be wiser consumers, producers and 
citiren-voters and.Ho adjust our delusions of being experts in consumer affairs. There 
are many new and old approaches to consumers' education and many powerful 
concepts. which are interesting and motivating to students, teachers, parents and ' 
other people-in the community. It is the intent of this module to describe a number 
of these as well as to identify new trends'and resources in this, field. 
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Enabling Element I 



1. There is a need for Consumers' Education in schools because 
teenagers' spend, approximately* $25-|3illion per. year in the 
marketplace. 



2. Traditionally elementary and secondary teachers have had a 
strong background in economics. 



3. Mandating a required course in Consumers' Education in the 4 

1 2th grade for all students is the best way to educate students in 
/ Consumers' Education. \ 



4. The principal purpose for Consumers' Education is to instruct 
students in getting the best buy in thd marketplace. 



5, Consumers' Education has a responsibility to make citizens wiser 
' decision-makers. 
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•Notable Quotables a * 

President John F. Kennedy: A Consumer's Bill of Rights 

(Speech to Congress, March, 1962) 

Consunners should have the right xo safety, the rig^t to be 
informed, the right to choose, and the right to be heard. > 

A -» 

{ 

President Lyndon B. Johnson: Formation of the President's Committee 
Consumer Interests . ^ ' • 

(Special Message to Congress on Consumers Interestai^ February, 1964) 

President Kennedy's program for consumer interests is an active 
representation of the consumer and a loud, clear-channel voice at - 
^ the topmost levels of government. ' . 

Part F of the Vocational Education Amendments (1968): 

Federal—funds ... will be expended solely for 1) educational 
programs which (a) encourage home economics to give greater 
consideration to social and cultural conditions and needs. . . , (b) 
encourage preparation for professional leadership, (c) are de- 
: signed to prepare youths and adults for the dual role of 
, hdmem^er and wage earner, (d) include consumer education 
programs7"^nd (e) are designed for persons who have entered or 
are preparing to entec the work of the home, and 2) ancillary 
services, activities, and other means of assuring quality in all 
homemaking education programs. ... 



PLAYBUY INTERVIEW 

' The following interview with Jane Action, „ Consunners' Educator, focuses on the 
history and scope of Consumers' Education. Th.e interviewer was Mr. Hi Hafner. 

' Hafner: ' ^ ^ 

Ms. Action, how long have you been involved in consumers' education efforts?- 

— 

Ms. Action: 

All my life. My own "view of consumers' education ts that it is "cradle to grave" 
learning about how to live, cope and grow. I really became involved in consumers' 
education near the end of the Depression. Throughout the 1920's and* 1930's 
economics had become an important area of study and the shock and pain of the 
Depression emphasized the need for more study of economic issues at the social and 
personal levels as well as at the business level. 

Hafner: ^ 

W|)a^ happened as a result of your and others' efforts after the Depression toward 
imprdving consumers' education? 

Ms. Action: . • 

Not mdch, Mr. Hafner. W^TjlA/ho were interested in consumers' education then were 
very disappointed at the lack of growth of consumers' and economic education 
during and after the war years. The country's attention'turned toward other things. 
One thing that happened at this time was the establishment and incorporation of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education (JCEE) which was then and still 
independent, nonprofit organization striving "to reduce economic illi^teracy by 
improving the^quality ... of economics taught." V' 

Hafner: . 

What role has the JCEE played in consumers' and economic education? 

Ms. Action: / r ' ' 

The Council has played nr>ahy roles in^stimulating economic education throughout 
the country. It has aided in organizing a number of state council^ for economic 
education who in turn work with coNeges, universities and public schools -in their 
areas to improv^ teacher training, curriculum devebpment and educational materials 
dev'elopment. " 

Hafner: 

How would you assess the national ^cope of consumers' and economic education at 
the present time? 

Ms. Action: 

^ Well, as far as I am concerned consumers' education is a major focus of local, state 
' ^ ' " . ' 12 . 



and feder^interesi; pnd activity right now. WbV do I say that? Wfell, since the 
Illinois' State Legislature passed the first state law requiring consumers' economics 
in the public school curriculum, a number of other states have followed their lead. 
This numl5er has grown to around 28 states which require some form of consumers' 
education in the public schools. Many local schoof districts/businesses, and public- 
agencies are now getting involved in consumers' education. There have been several 
Consumers^ Education organizations such as the Consumers' Union, which publishes 
Consumers' Report and has sponsored! the Consumer Education Materials Project. In 
1970 the President's Committee op Consumer Interests, published Su^ested 
Guidelines for Consumer Edacation,^ Grades K-12. More recently, Ihe Office of 
^ Consumers' Education has been quite active. 

Hafner: - ^ , ^ • 

Ms. Action,^ what is your view of Consumers; Education? 

Ms. Action: t 

t think consumers' and economic education is a very extensive field, much broader 
than most peSble view it. For instance, most peopfe consider consuming to mean 
spending mofrcy on consumer goods and services such as cars, food, appliances, 
entertainment/ health^ care. Insurance and so on. However, if one includes the 
consumption of time, natural and man-n>9n.resourceS (including air gnd water), then 
alrrrost any human action can be approached as a decision on how one wants to use 
valuable tinje, material resources and enei'gy among competing alternative aj^fTons. 

Hafner: ' ^ / 

What do you mean? 

Ms- Action: ' 

A person who plays golf or tennis fqr thVee hours has made a personal decision on 
hpw to consume'his or her time 'and energy as well as mon6y. The decision is based 
upon their wants and valuesTarTd the final action js only one of almost an infinite 
number 'of other things th'ey could do including -watching golf or tennis on 
television, 'working overtime, sleeping, shopping, reading a book and taking their 
childferTon a picnic, I tend to .view consumers' education as a-jneans to help 
chriljdren 'and adults make real-life decisions; so I vvbuld include ho)Tie economics, 
health, business, efivironmental, economic, and social studies education as disciplines 
that emphasize consumers' education. • * 

h^ner: ^ • 

Then you mean the nature and scf^pe of consumers' education is far reaching and 
very popular? ^ ^ ; . 

tVls., Action: . • 

Exactly. You- know there were three very .important events that took place in fhe 
sixties that contributed greatly to the initiation of X\\e consume;rs' education ^nd 
consumerism movements. These were President Kennedy's "Consumer's Bill of 



' Rights'- including the rights to (-1) information, (2) choice, (3) safety and (4) be 
heard; Ralph Nader's l^ook. Unsafe at Any Speed, and Section F of the Vocational 
Educgfion Amendmems (see page 1 1) of 1968. Of course. President Ford also added 
a fifth consumer right-the right to consumers' education. t 

Hafner: . - 

Any other.things you would like to say about consumers' education? 

Ms. Action: ' ^ * 

This field and working with children, young people, and adults is interesting, fun 
and challenging if one approaches it fronn the point of view that it is education for 
real-life decisions. What student isn't nnotivated about having more mqney to spend 
and how to mak'e important decisions related to dating, friendships, family, leisure 
time and other relevant problems? The newspaper is constantly full of consumers' 
education headlines that affect people's lives daily (see illustration 3). " 

' * Illustration #3 




Consumers' Education: A Comprehensive View 

Many educators and other interested people have advocated that consumers' 
education be viewed as "education for living" thus focusing on the study of real-life 
decision-making. Such a concept of consumers' education emphasizes five major 
areas: *^ ^ 

1. Thinking skills related to valuing and ,to making, analyzing, judging ahd 
influencing decisions id day-to-day life. > * . 

2. Concepts, principles (generalizatiohs or laws) and methods of economics, 

' personal economic anal^^sis, home economics, etc., in developing abflities usefuT 
in coping with basic life situations, prdjartewns and value conflicts. 

. ' i ' 

. . 20 , 



3. Development of a multi-disciplinary program. * 

4. 'The .local community as a "laboratory" 0/ ^rena for dealing with consurfier 

affairs and issues. . . ' , ^ 

5r Individual and social values as they relate to personal 'and societal decisions.^ ' 
Teachers are encouraged to view their pUpils as consume/s gnd decision-makers now. 
The^lore, a major emphasis of consumers^ education should be .on the economic, 

.environmental, political and sc^l decjsiqns that stadents make everyday as iJlell as * 
on those they will make as adults and those made by other children and adult 

.decision-makers. For instance, students ^make several economic^ environmental, 

social, political and health-related decisions each day. Students choose how they are* 

going to spend their |ime, energy and money; how to ti:i^t pets,^ school and 

community property, -and native plants and animals; who the^n^ill have as friends; 

who they will follow as leaders and what rules they will accept; and what to eat and 

how to protect their own health.* Dilemmas and value conflicts relating to these 

decisions should be disc Jssed, analyzed, reenacted and evaluated ' x 

J . 

Summary - ' ^ 

Traditfonally, consumers' education has boiled down to^ buym^jship or ^ 
money-mdnagement and understanding credit. The concept of consumers' education 
'outlined in this sectiorh is much more comprehensive than just how to buy. a car, 
house, or life insurance. In the space, below write your own definition of coc^mers'"* 
education that would be consistent with a comprehensive view of the field. Try to ^ 
include the important characteristic^'of.the cbncaDt in your definition of'consumers' ^ 
education:^ ' v ■ ^- 



SAYINGS OF THE FAMOUS CONSUMER 
PHILOSOPHER, l-CHARGE-it: T 



''Consumer who has full/ open wallet 
out of pants pocket can be taken 
to the cleaners/'^ 

''Consumer with a charge plate is 
Ifke a flooding river; both exceejd 
what they usually have in their banks." 



'Th^re is no such thing 
as a free lunch , so wgtch 
out during those ^ 
big snack attacks!" 



"^Businessman who'give too much credit 
may find hjmself witH' none of 
hjsown." ' . 

"Business without profit is Hke*^ 
teacher without students/' « 



WE GrlADLY ' 
ACCEPT . 
ALL CREDIT CARIES 




V 



^c>ooo^ 



"Persons who t)rag they are exceptionally wise consumers are like>a kite in strong 
winds; both are blow heH'ds and may lose own tails*" * : , « ' 

Illustration #4 * ' 



' The chart on page 18 outlines four categories of skills and six general knowl- 
edgejreas. This chart attempts to' describe some of the skills and knowledge that 
help'characterize a comijetent consumer. - 

In Figure 1 the^relationship between skiNs and*content-knowledge is illustrated 
in a chart which could also serve as a guide to teachers who want to define goals, 
" objectives and- coHipetencies for consumers' education in their classrooms. For 
ex^am'ple, in the upper .left-hand box of the chart (communication and consumer 
economics) three sample pj^pil behaviors are identified: 

^ 1-A Reading-a newspaper article about supply and demand 

2- B Developing a personal budget ' 

3- D Listening.td a salespersonT 

By lookmg a-t any'one content-knowledge area (from 1 to 14) and any relevant skills 
(from A to 0) tl^g ^acher can begin to identify important pupils behaviors or 
competencies. Teachers may also want to add other specific knowledge areas and 
*^kills to the list above.or exchange them with the samples given which are relevant 
(D^^o the-real-life decisions of their pupils, their community or current social issues 
Nand- (2) to the subject(s) which they teach. Similarly, some of the content- 
,, knowledge areas and skills may not be relevant to a particu^ar teacher's situation. 
'The chart contains only sample illustratio,ns of how the two can be combined to 
identify copsumer competencies. ' " ' . 

To-^ufnmarize, the competent consumer should* possess basic skills in 
. computation, communication,* problem solving/decision-making and interpersonal 
relations which can^ be aiDplied with content understandings in^ five general 
knowledge areas.^^consumer economics, family and personal needs, occupational* 
^ information, cogimunity resource's and governn^ent-law. teachexs are able to 
integrate these skills and cohtent with the skills and content in their subject areas, 
they will be contributing to the development of consumer^competencies and th^ 
_ promotion of a multi-disciplinary ^proach to consumers'"ed'ucation. More about 
this in, the next enabling element. . • 
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The Competent Consumers' Educator 

One might ask what makes a competent consumers'* educator. Irfanalyzing the 
broad definition of consumers' education discussed in this mo^u% and the sample 
general skills and knovyledge areas, it may be concluded thafa competent consumer 
ethjcator should have a majority of those compete ncfes required of adult consumers 
as well as the planning, organizing, teaching and evaluation skills necessary to help 
students devel6p5Ufch competencies. In addition, the consumer educator should be 
open to real-life learning sitUationsifnd decision-vmaking opportunities. Therelsa loj 
to be learned or gained from asking questions requiring an answer and from working 
With students to find an. acceptable answer or solution. Finally, consumer educators 
need to-be skilled in dealing with affective learning (values education), consumer* 
econtSrrTn^ concepts and concept le''arning, probing. inquiry and experiential learning. 



Figure 1. 



SKILL AREAS 



CONTENT/ 
KNOWLEDGE 
. AREAS 

i_ ^ O 

^ ^ — 


Communication 


Computation 


Critical thinking 

« 


, Interpersonal / 


• 

o> .E S 
« ^ S. .2 

' <" CD d d' 


E« Addition-Subtraction 

F. Multiplication- 
Division 

G. Algebra 
* 


H. Defining Problems ^ 

, L Identifying- 

. Clarifying Vafues' 

J. Identifying Available 

^ Alternatives 
- * 

K. Analyzing Cost- . 
Benefits 


L. Exchange Information 

M. Asking Questions 

rN. Cooperating 

O. Group Decisior^ 
Making 

> 


Consumer 'Ecbnomics/Behavior ^ 
"1. ^Marketplace \ 

2. Money Management 

3. Purqhasing \ 

4. Economic Roles 4 


1A Rp^HInn a npuucnanor 
1 iicouiiiij CI 1 1 cwojJdfJc ( 

articl^e on supply 

& demand 
28 Developing budgets 
3D Listening to a 

salesperson 


2E Calculating assets 
3F Calculating 
costs-benefits 


1H Defining causes 
of inflation ^ 

21 Stating own values^ 
about money 




Personal/Family Needs \ 

5. Nutrition-Preventive 
rieaitn/rieaitn cervices 

6, Housing, Clothing ^ ' 


5A GQ^tting the main 
point 6f an ad ^ 
for diet aids 


5E Calculating ^ 
daily nutrition 
* 6F Calculating 

health care costs 


^^^^ » 




Occupational Information 
7. Career'^Opportunlties 

*R Inh ^nprif ip;4tinnc 


7A Tdentifying job 
openings in 
wani aos 






7L Interviewing* . 
for a job 


Community Resources 
^ Lpcal Agencies 

10. Available Services 

11. Issues and Interests 


9C Giving directions 






^^^^^ 


Governmenjt 

12. Rigljts-Responsibilities 

13. Laws 

14. Public Decision-Making 


12A Reafling a , 
credit contract 
< 


\ - 


4 
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^ . ^ The illustration below is an example of^a real-life situation' that has happened to ^ \ 
many of us, As a^oilripetent consumers' educator, what are the possible steps that 



mdividuals should take to'receive redress? 
1.^ ^ 
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2. ^ 
















3. 
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Illustration #5 \ ^ 
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Some suggested answers- are: That person could (1). return the item to the store 
and seek redress th>ere. If the individual is still not satisfied, he or she should (2) 
write to tRe^ manufacturer of-the product. If satisfaction is still not received, the 
t tnd?vjdual rfiay (3)^ contact* some of the following organizations: Better Business 
' Bureau, local. government agencies (i.e., consumer redress agencies), local new'spapers 
(i.e.', action line), Sta'te, Office of Consumer Services, Consumer Product Safety 
Commission, Federal Trade Comnriission, and the Food and Drug Commission^ just 
to name a few. * * - / 

The goaf, of oohsurners' education is to educate students so 'that they'may 
function Mr the real world as\ competent consumers. The . illustration below 
demonstrates one cl^rafcteristic of a cohipetent consumer 
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Illustration #6 




Individuals are choosing from alternatives after they have carefully planned their tri^ 
to the store. ' 
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Florida's Multi-Disciplinary Approach 
» 

In' an effort to aid students to become competent consumers, the FJorida 
Legislature, in .1974, expressed its commitment to consumers' and economic 
education by passing the "Free Enterprise and Con*sumer Education Act/' A copy of 
the law appears at the end of the module. ^ . ' - 

In order to comply with the law Florida school districts are integrating- 
consumer and economic . concepts with the existing K-12 curriculum. This . 
mu4ti-disciplinary approach represents a comprehensive effort combining they 
kno^wledge, skills, and attitudes needed to be a competent consumer and requires \ 
instruction from a number of disciplines at different grade levels. These disciplines / 
include language arts and reading, mathematics, home economics, business, 
distributive education, general social studies, economics, industrial education, 
health, physical education and science.^A multi-disciplinary approach does not imply 
team teaching, "but does reqqire a curriculum plan developed cooperatively by 
persons representing the above disciplines. This multi'-disciplinary concept is treated > 
more completely in Module Three. 
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POST-ASSESSMENT 



Enabling Element II 



1. Which of the following organizations is related to Consumers' Education? 

a. Consumer Protection Agency 

b. Joint Council on Economic Education 

c. Office of Consumer Interests 

. d. Federal Council for Economic Education 

2. Which of the following is not a consumer right established by former Presidents 
Kennedy and Ford? . ^ y 

a. The right to a just wage 

b. The right to be informed 

c. The right to safety 

d. The right to Consunr]|^ Education ^ t 

3. The most effective way to teach consumers' education is: 

a. One course at the 12th grade level . - - ' 

b. Integrating many^-disciplines from K-12 ^ • ' 

c. At the elementary level only 

y d. Team teaching in the high school^ 

^ * <. 

4. The Consumers' Education funding was initiated in the sixties by which of the 
following federal provisions? 

a. Section H of the Civrl Rights Act (1965) ^ ^ ' 

b. Section D of theCareer Opportunities Bill (196^ 

. c. Section F of the Vocational Education Amendment (1968) * ^ 

, d. Section C of the Consumers' Interest Amendment ri967) 

♦ 

Which of the foNovving Js not an example of^possible steps in seeking consumer 
redress: . ' ^ 

a. Take the item back to the store and seek redress. — — — — --^ — - 

b. Write the Consumer Produi:t Safety Commission. ^ 

c. Write the manufacturer of the product. 

d. Call the local police department 
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ENABLING ELEMENT III 



Teaching Strategies for Developing Selected 
Thinking Processes in Consumers' Education 

Critical Thinking Skills ' ^ 

Consumers' Education, like all education, should help foster such critical 
thinking skills as determining fact from opinion, interpreting and analyzing 
information, classifying information, testing hypotheses and making generalizations. 
At least. three important tools are available to help foster the above skills. These 
include: springboards, data sources, and probing or "follow-up" questians. 

Teaehing criticaJ thinking attempts to involve pupils in: (1) a search. fpr 
meaning; (2) defining and stating problems in their own words; (3) formulating their 
own hypothetical solutions (hypotheses); (4) collecting and analyzing information 
for confirming, modifying or disconfirming their hypotheses; (5) "exploring and 
-^edicting consequences; and t6) drawing their own general, but tentative, 
conclusions. "Bmphasis should be placed upon ;the students actively searching for 
evidence (or groijnds or reasons). This evidence gan appear in many forms to 
support,' attack*" or recommend alteration of th^ students' own hypotheses, 
statements of meaning and problems, and opinions and those of others in the 
classroom, including the teacher. 

Consumers' education requires some inquiry, reflection, critical thinking and 
decision-making. These processes should be guided by the teacher's coatiriual 
probing for evidence and reasons, especially those requiring students to "search" for 
new information, establish meaning of consumers' education concepts/ and analyze 
relevant real-life experiences. ' / ^ — 

Critical thinking and reflection requires that teachers ^e sensitive to students' 
feelings. If we are to make a difference in the quality of students' education!, we 
must relate subject matter to their interests, attitudiaal concerns, feelings and 
behavior.' For example, we need to discuss why students spend money on movies, 
cars and stereos, and what their attitudes are toward shoplifting and dishonest 
business practices., This method involves value clarification, values education or 
affective learning. Affective learning deals with the" emotional aspects of student 
behavior, the influences on student choices and the means students choose to attain 
certain items. Critical thinking and value clarification are very important to students 
who are bombarded by making choices each day (see illustration 7). 

Springboards and Data Sources * 

* . ' i 

Two important tools for teaching critical thinking are "dat9 sources" and 
"springboards." 

Data sources are resources which contain relevan tracts, statistics, authoritative 
opinions, and other sources of information which can be analyzed and used as 
eviden.ce as stated above. 

23 , 



Illustration #7 




For example, after a class has made a number of hypotheses about how a 
consumer cpuld make more rational decisions and use their resources more 
efficiently, students can then be presented with new sources of information (which 
may conflict and/or support their own claims); or they can be encouraged to seek 
such information through library research, in-class reading of newspapers, magazines 
and text, community data collection, inviting resource persons into the classroom, 
field trips, interviews, etc. 

Data sources, as the label implies,^ ire resources (1) for further information 
about topics; (2) to support opinions and hypotheses; and (3) to analyze, evaluate 
and challenge consumer decision-making in a variety of settings. TheseVesources 
help supply the knowledge and understan'ding needed to increase consumers' 
.competencies. ^/ - 

Springboards, on the other hand, are interesting, open-ended sources of 
information. They can be used to initiate and sustain jnq'uiry. Also, they increase 
pupil interest and motivation through arousing student curiosity or feeling's— valuesv 
about the information presented.in the springboard. 

As 'a result,' springboards can be used to introduce a unit or lesson and increase 
.student interest and cognitive, emotional and participatory involvement in the 
problems, issues, decisions, conflicts or dilemmas posed in the springboard. 
Successful springboards may be discovered in open-ended stories or documents,. 
cart9ons, skits, games, simulations, open-ended pictures and photographs, charts, 
graphs, films, etc. 

SpringboaYds can also be used to sustain or restimulate pupil interest and search 
for more/ hypotheses and information during 'a unit. Finally, springboards, because 
they catch pupils' attention, can be used to focus on important concepts, events. 



issues, decisions, experiences, etc. The following graphic illustrates an example o 
springboardintroducing a discussion on junk food. 



lllustratidh #8 




Perhaps you ^an list five things th^t could be a data source and springboards to 
consumers' education in your classroom. 



Data Sources 



Springboards 



1. 



3. 
4. 
5. 
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A Sample Consumer Issue: Junk Food Sales' \ / 

• The newsctippin^ orf the next.'page could be used as ah interesting^springbpard' 
about a real life problem and includes a number of consumer concepts-nutrition 
and junk foods, school finance and rule making, budgeting, consumer rights, pricing, 

. : 25 • . • • 
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Profits Used For Bands, Athletics 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Proposed Ban On Junk Food Sale S) 
Seen Costly For Schools In L.A. 



LQS ANGELES (AP)-A proposed ban 
on the sa)e^ of junk food, sweets, and soft 
drinks at junior and senior high -schools 
could cost tne school dlst^^ct here more , 
than $2.4 million a year,, jeopardizing 
athletic and band programs, a school 
board study shows. 

"It's a very complicated is^ue,*' school 
board m^ember Kathy Brown Rice, sister 
of California Gov. Edmund G. Brown, Jr.,. 
said. "It's actually two different issues— 
what to do about thejsale of junk^od in 
school fcafeterias^nd^what to do* about it 
m student stores." , 

The stronger of two proposals submitted 
to the board Monday— from a panel of 
parents, teachers, health officials, and 
school finance managers— urged that the 
sale of all candy and carbonated soft, 
drinks be forbidden at the Los Angeles 
School District's 49 high schools and 125 
junior highs. 

May Be Impairing Health 

Their proposal was based on,long*stand* 
ing criticisms that children are bypassing 
, nutritious food in favor of junk food and 
candy, "and that their preference may be 
impairing their health. »^ ' 

A milder compromise proposal from 
school Superintendent William J. John- 
ston suggests instead 'a gradual phaseout 
of carbonated beverages m school cafe* 
4erias and allowing student stores to 
continue filing candy and othtr sweets. 

^he loudest outcry comes from the, 
students, who stand to lose a large chunk ' 



of their funds from extracurricular activi- 
ties if'candy is banned. 

Profits from the student-run stores are 
used to finance por>tions of the athletic 
and band programs, free campus movies, 
and other extracurricular events. Sales of 
sweets account for 20 per cent of the 
student body budgets in senior highs, and 
up to 35 per c^nt in junior highs. ^ 

Claim Rights Violated 

' Students also clatm their rights are 
being violated and that they are old 
enough to make their own decisions on 
what they waht to eat. 

Other opponents of the ban argue that 
students will get the sweets anyway, even 
if they have to go off campus to buy 
them. ' 

The cost of banning weets and junk 
'food to th^ .district's nonsubsidized cafe-* 
terias would be more than $2.4 million a 
year, according to Richard H. Lawrence, 
assistant superintendent 'for educational 
support services. He said the loss would 
have to be made up b^ increasing prices 
on other food items. The citizens advisory 
group recommended making up'' the loss 
with tax funds. 

Dr. Dorothy Lyons, director of health 
services for the schools, was less than 
optimistic about the proposal to gradually 
phase out sweets. 

"There just do€sn*t seem tp be an end 
point for phasing,** she said. "Either you 
ban them or you don*t.*' 



Probing Critical Thinking Question; 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4* 
5. 
6. 



What is the article about? Why do you think so?. 

What important ideas here need clarifying? Why? Whgt do some of these ideas 
mean? . . 

Why is such a problem arising? ^ . 

How might this proWem be solved? ^ 

Can anyone share other real-life examples of similar decisions with the group? 
What topics, information and ideas woujd you like to study tomorrow? 
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Robert Cade enjoys a bite of his high-energy 
Popsicle with Tracy Grabowski from Long Island, N.Y. 

Especially for kids: 
Nutrition disguised V 
as an orange Popsicle 

Unrt»d Prm9 kitfnatloo^l * 

GAINESN^LLE — From the man who brought Ameri- 
ca Gatorade comes a new kind of nutritional Pqpshcle that 
is — well, ahnost — a meal in itself. 

"We developed it on the theory that if kids will eat junk 
food and ignore nutrition, then we*d disguise nutrition as 
junk food," says Dr. Robert Cade, a University of Florida 
internist 




"Children will thro^ away their hot lunch at school and 
eat only the dessert, so we made these bars as nutritious as 
a meal. For a third grader three of t^ese bars could supply 
their daily requirement of protein," Cade said. 

"AND IT SEEMS to sort of fill you up so you don't 
eat a bunch more." 

Cade works in kidney research at the university medical 
school, but spends his off-hours and his own money devel- 
oping new produ^, such as the very successful thirst- 
quencher^Gatorade. Royalties from the products are split 
among tbe university. Cade and students who help in the 
research. 

The idea for the nutritional Popsicle grew out of a fail- 
ure five years ago. 

"I got interested in a high-protein orange juice because 
of my sister who would only drink coffee and orjmge juice 
tor breakfast an^ wouldn't Qat anything nutritious. 

"I CAME UP with a delicious and nutritious drink, 
but nobody liked it because of the thickness resulting from 
the addition of the protein. Americans like their orange 
juice watery," he said. ^ 

When the- extra- thick orange juice is frozen in bar form, 
it becomes more acceptable to the American palate. 

"Instead of a lump of ice, it's sort of chewy," Cade says. 
**It has carbohydrette in it and fructose, the sugar in fruit, to 
make it sweet And the whole bar is only 89 calories." 

Right now the Popsicle bars, marketed under the brand 
name lO-Plus, come only in an orange juice flavor. ^ 



inflation and taxes. The questions included are meant to stimulate student thinking ^ 
and disdussion of important concepts, generalizations and values related to the issues 
raised in the article. Most important question number five focuses on pupil real-life 
experiences. Question number six was posed to stimulate further student inquiry 
(data collection, analysis and drawing conclusions).' * 

Similarly, tf^^g^jecenrt article on "nutritional popsicles" (see above) could be 
.used to stimulate elementary pupils' interest in consumers' e(;lucation. The teacher 
would probably have, to rewrite It so that elementary pupilscould read it. Concepts 
such as nutrition; jupk food, daily requirements, calories, branti names, and 
alternative products could be discussed and examined in greater detail along with 
pupils' actual experiences and other information collected in subsequent lessons. 
.This emphasis on real-life learning and experiences is usually called experiential 
learning. Experiential learning encourages the integration of real-life experiences and 
decision-making; experiential learning emphasizes cognitive learning and under- 
standing, inquiry skills, values and affective learning and actn^articipation on the 
-part of the students. , ... . ' - 
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Summary ^ * \ 

A view of consumecs' education was outlined in this section. Teachers who wish 
to develop creative approaches to consumers' education can explore other sources 
related to critical thinking, values education and reaMife learning! It is hoped'that 
consumers' educators begin to develop experiential multi-disciplinary approaches to 
consumer economics and a broader view of consumers' e'ducatioc 
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.^ESSMEMT 



Enabling Element ill 

1. Which of the following is not an example of cri^tical thinking for students? ^ 
a. defining and stating problems . ^ 

^b. formulating hypotheses 

c. collefcting ancl analyzing data > . - 

d. reading for recall 

2. All of the following responses ar.e important elements of -value clarification 
except: * . ' * . 

a. teaching about ^lues 
« b. examining clarifying responses 

c. teaching values 

d. considering the consequences of choice-making 

3. Which of the following is not a likely example of a springboard? * 

a. a post test pn Consumers' education ' . ' 

b. a cartoon on advertising ' ■ . . ' \ 

c. a film on energy economics * , ' ^ 

d. a skit about used car salespersons ' ' * ■ ^ / 



The effective decision-maker/problem-solver encourages creative activity in the 
classroom,. Which of the foll^ji^nj^ is;not gn example of ^at process? 

a. asking controversial quesTionsL^ i - " . .* 

b. exploring the feelings and attitudes bf tb^ student ^ ^ * , ■ ' 

c. sticklng'to a tried and true method i 

d. having students hypothesize about a problem . t 




Whicf>of thie^ following is an example of affective learning? 

a. lecturing on the history of Consumers' Education ' / 

b. having students' answer the questions at the end of Chapter J I of a 
Consumers' Education textbook ' ^fe s * 

c. (Tiaving students ex^press their feelings abo.ut why they purchase hot cars ' ' 

d. teaching students 3i)0ut effective prractices when nriaking fSlirchases in the 
marketplace ' ' - , 
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GROUP DISCUSSION ACTIVITY ' 

I. The following survey may pw^vide some basic information concerning school 
district level activities. ' . \ 

^ What are the most pressing needs for improving consumers' education In your 
school oiydistrict? Check the appropriate needs: 

1. Materials - ^ 

2. \ Consultants . 

3. In-service 

4. J. Knowledge and utilization of community resources 

5. Development of greater local school leadership 

6. Other . . . specify 



How is Consumers' Education handled in your district or school? 

' - \ 

1, . Full year course 

2, One semester course 

3, Mini-course 

4, Field trips 

5, Assembly programs . ' 

6, Integrated into relevant curricula ^ * 

7, Other . . . specify . ^ " js^ 

How is the teacher staff utilized? 

1. One teacher teaches all consumers' education 

2. — 1 Cycling stude/its with,two or morejeachers in different areas 

3. Team teachii^ . . , 

4. Individual instruction ' . - . 

5. Multi-disciplinary 

* * . - . . to • • 

II. Have teachers brainstorm and identify: \ 

A, major needs of the district iaConsumers' Education 

B. the best way to handle coosunr>ers' education in the curriculum of. your 
' district schools - . - " ^ 

-G, the be§t way to utilize the teachers in your district-schools ^ 



GROUP ACTIVITY CHESKLIST 

The following checklist may serve as a guide for the evaluation of a rationale, 
content outline, and innplennentation plan for Consunners' Education. Check (>/) 
yourself as you connplete each section (A-N). . 



1. Write a rationale for teaching consumers' education in 
your classroom. ' 

Av Does the rationale describe what general knowledge; 
I skills and'cohtent should be taught? A. 

B. Does the. rationale build a case why A. should be 

» taught? ' B. 

C. Is there a description of the type of students involved 

(e.g., gradfe level, skill levels)? ' C. 

D. Is reference made to typical real-life decisions con- 
fronting them? ^ ^ D. 

E. Does the rationale descril^e how this instruction 
would/could contribute to or involve a multi- 
disciplinary program? / E. 

2, Develop a content outline^ 

F. Does the outline -fncJude consumer economic con- 
cepts? ^ F. 

G. Does it include marketplace or "free enterprise" 
economic concepts? G. 

H. Are concepts of mpney management included? H. 
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YES NO 



1/ Are concepts from one's own subject^ matter in- 
cluded? I. 

COMMENTS ON SECTIONS 1 and 2: ' 



^. Identify Skills 

J. Is a list of subject matter-related -skills included? J. 



YES NO 



K. Are "consumer skills" included? • K. 



4. Develop a brief plan for implementation 

L. Discusses ho^ content and skills in one's subject 

matter and consumer skills could be integrated? L. 

^M. Discusses how real-life consumer problems, issues or 

decisions could be used^as vehicles? M. 

N. Includes a list of possible materials (springboards and 
, data sources) which could be used ip an experiential- 
probing inquiry approach? N. 

COMMENTS ON SECTIONS 3 and 4: 



Suggested Activities for Users 

The following are some suggested activities fhat may be attempted after completing 
the previous checklist: ' • 

Using the chart in Figure 1 or a chart or lists of skills, and content of your own, 
make a list of competencies which would define a "competent consumer" in terms 
of your own clas^sroom siUiatkjn. Remember; try to combine important skills with 
relevant consumer content: 

Collect several springboards and data sources related to at least two of the consumer, 
economic topics you identified in your group activities. Share these products with at 
least two other people in your group. Work briefly on how to present all three of 
your ideas to the rest of the group. 



i 



uggested Steps } 

Analyze resources related to consumers' education and one's own subject matter 
including textbooks, articles, teaching materials, this module, etc. 



2. VVrite a two to three page rationale for a mylti-disciplinary approach to' 
consumers' education ancf consumer economics. Include in that rationale (T) the 
resources for such a program, (2) the types of students in your classes, (3) the 
types and levels of knowledge and skills needed, (4) general content areas to be 
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taught and (5) a.description of how your classroom program would fit il^ior 
contribute to a multi-disciplinary school program for consumers' education. Be ' 
concise but explain what you think should be done and why. 



3. Develop a content outline for your program including topics or condeptsjn 
consumer economics, mark^lace econorhics, money njfa'nagement 'and leal-life " 
decisions. - ' / ' j^mi^'j^ / 



4. Add to your outline concepts from your own teaching area or subject which are 
related to the concepts in number 3 above. '"■ 

5. Make a list of skills from your subject area and another list of related consumer 
skilJs. 



6. In a paragraph discuss (a) how consumer- content-skills and your subject 
content-skills could be integrated and (b) how particular consumer problems, 
issues or real-life decisions could be used in ypur^subject's content-skills. * ■ 



7. Make a list of possibie teaching-learning activities and materials^bich could &e 
used in an experiential inquiry approach to consumers' education^and consumer 
economics. Be sure to emphasize education for living, the competent ccmtumer 
^and creative approaches^to content, skills and affect (values, feelings, attitudes). 



■ / 
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Florida Free Enterprise and ConsyfnKEdi^Cdt^^ Act 

233.0641 Free, enterprise and consumer education program.— 

(1) This section may be known and cited as the "Free Enterprise and Consumer 
Education Act." 

(2) The public schools shall each conduct a free enterprise and consumer education 
program in which each student shall participate. 

. (3) Acknowledging that the free enterprise or competitive economic system exists as 
the -prevailing economic system in the'UniteS States, the program shall provide detailed 
instructipn in the day-to-day consumer activities of our society, wftich instruction may 
include, l>ut not be limited ta, advertising, appliances, banking,' budgeting, credit, 
governmental agencies, guarantees and warranties, h6me apd apartment rental and 
ownerS^lip, insurance, law, medicine, motor vehicles, professional services, savings, securities, 
and taxes. The program shall provide a full explanation of the factors governing the free 
enterprise system and the forces influencing production, distribution, and consumption of 
goods and services. It sbijl provjde an orientation in other economic systems. 

(4) In developin^lEhe consumer education program, the Department of Education 
shall give special emphasis to: 

(a) Coordinating th$ efforts of the various disciplines within the educational system 
and the activities of the divisions of the Department of Education which are concerned with 
consumer education. 

(b) Assembling, developing, and distributing instructional materials for use in 
consumer education. ■ * * ' 

(c) Developing programs for inservi'ce and preservice teacher training in consumer 
education. ■ ' „ 

(d) Coordinating and assisting the efforts of private organizations and other 
governmental agencies which are concerned with consumer education. » 

j5) The Commissioner of Education shall, at least 30 days prior to the 1975 session of 
the Legislature, transmit to members of the State Board of Education, the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the H'ouse of Representatives, and the chairmetf of the Senate and 
House Committees on Education a statement of the overall free enterprise and consumer 
prdgram, together with a recommended method of evaluating student understanding of the 
program. Each yeaj thereafter the commissioner shall transmit to the above-named 'persons 
an appraisal of the overall consumer education program as to the effectiveness as shown by 
performance-based tests^ efficiency, and utilization of resources, including therewith a 
statement of the overall consumer education program for the coming fiscal year and any 
other recommendations^deemed by the commissioner to be appropriate.! 



HUtory.-§ 8^^. 2, ch. 74-173; § 1. ch. 75-282. 
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